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EDITORIALS 



"A 



AN EXHIBIT OF CEZANNES 
STUPENDOUS NOBODY OR A SURPASSING GENIUS" 



LAST month there was held at the Arden Gal- 
leries in New York an exhibition of a number 
of paintings by Cezanne. Speaking of them 
in the New York Sun our always amusing but 
frequently bewildering James Huneker asked: "Is 
he a stupendous nobody or a surpassing genius?" 

We have not the slightest hesitancy in saying 
he is a stupendous nobody ! 

Let us hear Mr. Huneker: "The critical doctors 
disagree, — an excellent omen for the reputation" 
(he means notoriety) "of the man of Provence. 
We do not discuss a corpse, for though Cezanne 
died.in 1906 he is a living issue among artists and 
writers. Every exhibition calls forth various 
comments; fair, unfair, ignorant and seldom just." 

This profound difference of opinion among cul- 
tured thinkers in regard to any artist's works is 
the surest guarantee that he is an aesthetic dead one. 
For there is no instance on record where a work of 
art as hotly disputed as those of Cezanne have 
been for twenty years, was not pushed into 
oblivion through the progressive conquering power 
of the condemnation of men of common sense. And 
the quarrel now raging over Cezanne is over the 
question whether he was insane or not, and we have 
not the slightest doubt that the quarrel will be 
finally ended in the almost universal verdict that 
he was just plain crazy! This will become more and 
more apparent as the facts of his life are brought out 
and studied. 

Huneker admits as much when he says : "He was 
personally a crank, in the truest sense of that short, 
ugly word. When I first saw him, he was a queer, 
sardonic old gentleman in ill-fitting clothes, with 
the shrewd, suspicious gaze of a provincial notary, 
a rare impersonality, I should say." 

Well, no great genius ever was a queer crank. 
Every great artist who ever lived was a great man 
with his feet on the ground and his soul in the 
clouds, the two bound together by stern logic, com- 
mon sense and a quick perception of the eternal fit- 
ness of things. The greater the genius, the larger 
the dose of common sense. Homer, Pheidias, Iktinos, 
Dante, Giotto, Ghiberti, Leonardo, Michelangelo, 
Titian, Raphael, Velasquez, Holbein, Cervantes, 
Murillo, Shakespeare, Milton, Victor Hugo, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Veronese, Goethe, were all men of 
surpassing genius and also of good sense. They 
were all clear-eyed and vastly practical men; no 
cranks among these great! Cezanne and his works 
being insane, all those who respond to their weird 
appeal may be suspected of also being tainted. 

Mr. Huneker says further: "The tang of the 
town is not in Cezanne's portraits of places. His 
leaden landscapes do not arouse to spontaneous ac- 



tivity a jaded retina fed on Fortuny, Monticelli or 
Monet." They certainly are "leaden" indeed, and 
also wooden and dead. What more could be expected 
of a man who never had any training worthy of 
the name and who was driven into art merely by 
vanity, which gradually developed into ego-mania? 

Huneker continues : "He is a primitive, not made 
like Puvis, but one born to a crabbed simplicity." 
Well, what right has any one in the twentieth cen- 
tury to affront mankind with his inept creations 
just because they are "primitive"? We pardon 
Cimabue for his "priraitiveness" because he came 
at the end of an intellectual night and the barbarism 
of five hundred years. But we cannot pardon in 
this age such childishness as Cezanne manifests. 
And as for his "crabbed simplicity" it is surely 
"crabbed," but not simple. It is mere pathological 
aberration and emptiness. The Parthenon is simple 
but not empty. It is simple but far from 
"primitive." 

Then we learn further : "If you don't care for his 
nudes, you may console yourself that there is no 
disputing tastes with the tasteless. They are uglier 
than the females of Degas and twice as truthful." 
Well, as Degas's females are about the limit of ug- 
liness, Cezanne's are beyond the limit. And ug- 
liness in art is the sin against the Holy Ghost and 
condemns everything that a man may create in or 
out of art. And further on he says : "What's the use 
of asking whether he is a sound draughtman? 
Huysman spoke of his defective eyesight. But 
disease boasts its discoveries as well as health. 
The abnormal vision of Cezanne gave him glimpses 
of a 'reality' denied to other painters." 

What a joker Huneker is! He knows as well 
as any one that sound drawing is the very founda- 
tion of any sane, not to speak of great art. Cezanne's 
lack of sound drawing condemns his work utterly 
and his "abnormal vision" made him see all things 
abnormally, crooked, cramped and diseased, as a 
crank with diseased eyes naturally always will. Here 
is proof furnished by Huneker himself that Cezan- 
ne's works came by their evidently diseased nature 
logically and fatally, and when he says: "Had 
Cezanne the 'temperament' that he was always, 
talking about?" (His constant talking about it is 
another sign of intellectual degeneration). "If so, 
it was not decorative in the rhetorical sense." (It 
surely does lack decorative beauty, and this lack 
makes it worthless.) 

And then he continues: "A unwearying experi- 
menter, he seldom finished a picture." All incom- 
petent artists experiment, but never get anywhere. 
But why inflict on the public an experiment that is 
not finished? In art the public is only interested 
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in finished things — unless they are labelled un- 
finished or sketches, etc. Why allow an intriguing, 
speculating dealer to palm off on the public, as fin- 
ished works of art, things which are not finished 
and do it with deceptive esoteric casuistry? That 
Cezanne's pictures are all unfinished and merely 
"laid in," mere starts for pictures that might have 
become pictures in the hand of a master but never 
would come to anything in the hands of a "stupen- 
dous nobody" is only too evident of the vast majority 
of his productions. 

Furthermore we learn : "He has achieved the fun- 
damental structure of Courbet, but his pictures, so 
say his enemies, are sans composition, sans linear 
pattern, sans personal charm. 'Popularity is for dolls' 
cried Emerson." As an answer to all this: in 
the first place he never achieved any kind of "struc- 
ture," much less "fundamental structure." And as 
for Emerson's phrase, when he used it he referred 
to such moral cowards as sacrifice their moral and 
intellectual convictions to be popular, like many of 
our pussy-footing politicians. Emerson did not refer 
in that passage to aesthetic popularity. But when he 
did come to that he also said: "The true artist has 
the planet for his pedestal, the adventurer, after 
years of strife, has nothing broader than his owii 
shoes." Having been merely an adventurer, Cezanne 
in about ten years more will be as lonely as Simon 
Stylites on his column. Then his fellow cranks only, 
suffering from abnormal vision, will be so poor as 
to do him homage. In short, Huneker's critique of 
Cezanne is either a conscious or unconscious, but in 
any case delicious, piece of satirical and inverted 
condemnation, flaying his victim under the guise of 
praise, such as Rene Benjamin gave Rodin in the 
Gil Bias of Paris, on September 23rd, 1910. 

Are there any American dealers, critics and art- 
ists who really believe in Cezanne? It is difficult to 
believe. But if there are, they have all been bam- 
boozled by the Machiavellian and cunning adver- 
tising campaign carried on for years by the corrupt 
and speculative art dealers of Paris — after they 
started to exploit the ugliness and moral turpitude 
of the social misfits who started the "modernistic" 
movement. And the intellectual carps in the 
American world of art have simply done what the 
foolish carps of Fontainebleau do — swallow anything 
that visitors throw to them, so eager are they to 
swallow something, anything, so long as it is a 
novel thing, and will relieve them of the "boredom 
of the ages." 

Mr. Huneker throws some light on this phase of 
the subject when he says : "Then came the brusque 
apotheosis of 1894 at the Autumn Salon, the most 
revelatory of his unique gifts thus- far made. Puvis 
de Chavannes had a special salle, so had Eugene 
Carriere (these great names and their works were 
dragged in to lend dignity to the game). Cezanne 
was given the place of honor. You may readily fancy 
the jockeying and official intrigues, coupled with the 
wire-pulling of interested picture dealers, that went 
to secure the triumph." (Italics are ours.) 

Here we see shining through the fog a true light, 
throwing into relief the cryptic mancsuvres of the 
dealers and artists who ran this arch-corrupt 
"Autumn Salon" in Paris before the war, all for 
the purpose of leading the public away from common 
sense, truth, beauty and social health toward insin- 



cerity, ugliness, vulgarity and insanity — and all for 
lucre ! 

That this Cezanne business in our country is a 
bunco game of some Paris art dealers trying to 
unload their stuff here on "those savages of 
America" is & fair inference that any man of com- 
mon sense might make. And is the American public 
going to put a stamp of truth upon the remark of 
our immortal Bamum — one of the greatest masters 
of humbug the world ever saw ,save Cagliostro, 
when he said: "There's a sucker bom every 
minute!"? When will our artists so arrange 
matters so that they will be free to deal with the 
public without the intermeddling of art dealers 
and speculators? Because every dealer must make 
money. And every speculator is perforce more or 
less immoral. We do not say dishonest. Though 
it is certain there are many dishonest art dealers 
in Europe. But a speculator may be so honest as 
to say frankly and openly that he will always try 
to get something for nothing by giving a fictitious 
reputation for excellence to a work of art that is 
inferior — by beating the big bass drum in the 
press until the work becomes at least unique 
through having been talked into notoriety. 

"Because the "collector" is always with us, he who 
collects anything, from a whiskey bottle to a bird's 
nest, from bonbon boxes to hens' teeth; and, because 
the collector is ever in search of the curious and 
the unique, no matter how ugly or absurd, some 
day he will surely buy the unique, notorious thing, 
if only to amuse his ever-curious visitors. He will 
even foist it upon a museum, and sometimes by 
force, as was done by the friends of Manet, when 
they forced his ridiculous and vulgar "Olympia" 
into the Louvre, a picture which now dishonors that 
great Museum. Nor have we here escaped. For 
in our Metropolitan Museum we have some Cezannes 
and some Rodins that make us wonder how and 
why they were "jimmied" into its halls. 

When will the public also deal direct with the 
artist, without the intermeddling efforts of any 
professional critic, either of a newspaper or a 
magazine? When will the public rely upon its own 
instincts and intuitions, uninfluenced by any of 
the hypocritical, incomprehensible but high-sound- 
ing, even transcendental jargon inflicted upon us 
by the bribed and shameless "critics" of Europe, 
who influence our critics here, most of whom fail 
to see clearly through their game, and so throwing 
into disrepute the whole profession of art criti- 
cism? The public should not accept even the criti- 
cisms of The Art World without weighing 
them and being sure they sound true to logic and 
common-sense and square with its natural instincts 
of what is sane, moral and beautiful. 

In its efforts to judge any work of art the public 
will always have one safe guide, just one — Nature! 
Every work of art begins to be uncommon as soon 
as it departs from nature, even a little bit. It is 
true that to produce great art an artist must 
depart from a photographic interpretation of 
nature in his work. If he does not, he produces 
simply the obvious and commonplace. This depart- 
ing from the commonplace of nature in a work of 
art gives it Style, which a great work of art should 
have. 

But then the question arises: How far can an 
artist depart from nature for the sake of style? 
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The answer is: He can go up to the line where 
the style of the composition and the manner of the 
execution begin to obscure the thought or idea 
that is intended to be expressed by the artist in his 
work, or where the "artistry" becomes so personal 
or so strange that it begins to attract so much 
attention that the emotion the artist should aim 
to arouse in the spectator fails to be aroused. The 
degenerate artist takes advantage of this principle 
and says that he departs from nature for that 
very reason — to give his work style. But we enter 
the danger zone which leads to degeneracy and in- 
sanity just as soon as we depart from nature 
beyond a certain normal line. If then the artist 
keeps on that path he will surely end in the abyss 
of the abnormal and monstrous. And, since the 
thought of the degenerate is deformed and some- 
times corrupt, he suits his style and technique to 
his thought. And the surest tests of the value of 
any work of art are the instincts and common-sense 
of an uncorrupted and cultured public. 

Ah, what an awakening there will be in about ten 
years from now when this rampant curiosity about 
Cezanne and other "modernistic" art works and 
cranks in art, fanned into notoriety by charlatan 
methods of interested dealers, critics and artists 
shall be exhausted! 

And we beg most tenderly to suggest to those few 
collectors of "curios" who have been hypnotized to 



invest in any of the forms of modernistic degenerate 
art (all of which forms can be traced back to either 
some crank, drug fiend, alcoholic victim or sex per- 
vert) that they unload their curios instanter and 
throw them back upon the hands of those Parisian 
art dealers who first fostered their creation, and 
this, while these works still command a certain price, 
however small. For these things for which now 
high price are asked and sometimes paid by the 
"intellectual bumpkins" will certainly prove in ten 
years to have been "gold-bricks," and then there will 
be gnashing of teeth and wailing at the gates — for 
those who were untrue to their own intuitions and 
followed, foolishly, the fantastic prophets of an im- 
possible "modernism" which, beginning with the 
"search for the beautiful in the modern" as Beaude- 
laire the father of modernism said, ended by the 
spawning of the grotesquely absurd and the mon- 
strously ugly, to the bewildering of the unknowing 
and the disgust of the wise. 

What a house-cleaning there will be in certain 
museums, and in some private collections of certain 
speculators, when the public will have learned that 
there is an abyss between modern and "modernistic" 
art, and when the words "modernism" and "up-to- 
dateness" will have become nauseating, when it will 
have tired of running about, to see, out of common 
curiosity only, the "leaden" creations of Cezanne 
and other modernistic artists! 



THE SPRING EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 

ACADEMY 



A CURSORY glance at the Exhibition of the 
Academy made up mostly of pictures, leads 
us to think that, as a whole, the exhibition is 
better than the one held by the Academy last 
winter. The general quality has moved up one 
notch. Let us take courage from this. 

If, now, the artists of the country will make a 
mighty resolve to push the next exhibition up one 
notch more they may start a tendency which will 
progressively lift these shows to a still higher level. 

There is much cleverness, too much ; much painty 
"technique," more than enough. There is some, 
but only a modicum of poetry, little that is grand, 
— not one truly sublime conception. 

But we wish to congratulate the Jury on having 
hung not one truly neurotic and extremely modern- 
istic monstrosity, though there are a few that are 
somewhat tainted. May the succeeding Juries 
keep on this path ! 

There is nothing that we should all have more 
at heart than the creation of a deeper, wider and a 
higher support for the really great productions of 
American artists when they produce them. A 
larger appreciation of their work can come only 
when more of them move higher up in spirit. 

When it comes to mere "surface technique," to 
mere "artistry" we have some artists as clever as 
most of the cleverest artists of Europe. But the 
American public does not care any more for the 
merely clever technical stunts of European artists, 
when this is disassociated from fine thought, than 
it does for the merely clever artistry of our Ameri- 
can artists; Nearly every one of the European 



artists who now counts heavily with the cultured 
and buying public of America has something more 
in his work than merely clever artistry — he has 
heart and soul, thought and poetry. 

Moreover, if our artists will remember, that 
America is not Europe, that its soul is different; 
if they will choose loftier subjects and handle them 
in a more reverent spirit, they will captivate the 
heart of America in one decade. The Art World is 
trying to help create a larger appreciation of the 
great art that America has produced and for what it 
will produce, and a careful watching of its course 
will prove this. But the artists must prepare to 
respond as fast as the demand comes from the 
public, which is watching expectingly the evolution 
of American art towards higher things. This 
evolution will not be accomplished by resting satis- 
fied with things as they are. The standard of our 
choice of subjects and of their composition must 
be raised, especially in figure painting. To do this 
we must demand better drawing and design, more 
creative imagination and an ideal in art that will 
lift it out of the dead level of mediocre mechanical 
imitation up to poetic creation. Any work evidenc- 
ing these ideals will surely receive the encourage- 
ment it deserves. 

In the South Galleries we noticed "Oaks and 
Pines," by W. L. Palmer full of truth and poetry; 
"Summer Morning," by Leonard Ochtman; "The 
Painted Desert, Arizona," by A. L. Groll, one of 
the best things he has ever done, approaching the 
grand; "In Port," by E. H. Potthast, a fine rich 



